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When the genealogist undertskee to identify the individual 


people who make up the dranitis personae of the picture of the 
past he finds a babienaun’ Already cet for that thrilling pan- 
Orama.e No matter where the locale miy be there are alwys two 
nain elements th:it enter into the occunation of this backzround 
and from which the actore etep forth in clear relief. These 
are the elements of geography und hietory. The former of there 
is, in the nature of things, fixed; the latter is more or lege 


mutaible according to extraneous circunstances, but into it the 


- 
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| personages merge and of it they inevitable become a part. with 
whatever time or place the student may be concerned theese facts 
hold true, but I know of no time ov plaice where it ie more sraph- 
-, deally evident than in Kentucky and Indiana at the besinning of 

| the nineteenth century. 1825784 

| Firet let |. coneider the zeozraphical element. By geogra- 
: phy I mean, not only the location of certuln plices with refere 


ence to certain other plices. I mern leo 211 thosee factors 


SS 


of topozraphy and climate that exerted euch an tirrestible influ- 


) : 
; ence in the movement of migration westward. 


\ For neirly a century the motivating factor of this mbzrition 
| was the desire to reach the Ohio River, that vibrint artery of 

| the nition which meagured then, o¢ it does today, more than one 
thousand miles from Pittsburgh to Cuiro, I1l. Vhether the emi- 
grant from the north-east cet out to reich thie zo0al from Peanneyl- 


vania or Noaryland: or the em! -rrint From the ecouth-weet etarted 


from the Carolinseé or Virgin'ta, eich hid a down ctream route to 


travel. The importance of this eingle fact can ecarcely be 
over estimated when we coneider that tn the very bezinninz 
there were no roads of any kind. The only way to #et from ome 
plice to another wae to walk on foot or ride horseback throu:sh 
the unbroken forest unless one found a friendly ¢etream whereon 
he could launch 2 boat of sorts and drift with the current. 

A glance at the map showe that the Allezheny and Monongea- 
hela rivers take their rise respectively in weetern New Yotk 
and Penneylvania; and in the mountaine of Weetern Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, and flow in a general way weet till they unite at 
Pittebursh to storm the Ohio which flowe, in general, southwest 
to ite confluence : ith the iiigclesippi at Cairo, Tll. Between 
Shece two pointe the Ohio is augmented from the north by the 
Scioto, the two Miamie and the Wabarh; from the south by the 
Kanawha, the Tennessee, Cumberland andj] Kentur cy. Beeldes 
theee there are innumerable emaller tributaries. 

(1 Hulbert V.9 pec2). The earliest systematic exploration of 
thie vast water system was undertaken ae early xe 1749 by a 
party of French from Cannda under the lewership of M.Celeron 
de Bbienville and the Jesuit #ather Bonnecamps. They poled, 
paddled and portazed from the city of Montreal to the headvatere 
of the Allezheny. Then descended that river and the Ohio to 
the mouth of the Great Miami. Before all elee, a Frenchman 
must be dranatic. Thies fact le etrikinzly evidenced by the 
manner in which these voyasers took poseeseion of this exten- 


sive territory. There ig comething particularly thrilling to 
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nh cas 
recall that when they reached the mouth of a large stream, they 
buried a lexden plate, brousht 411 the way from Montreal for 
that purpose; they nailed a tablet to a tree, and they etood out 
in the wilderness snd proclaimed to God and the Universe that 
they thereby took poeseeeion of that river and all the land it 
drained in the name of the Kins of France and his nation. 

In addition to the waterways, which were an aid to migra- 
tion, there were the mountains which were a hindrance. The 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghenies had to be @rogeed or penetrated 
in order to reach those fertile areas that it wae Little more 
than zueseei mist lie beyond. Any sotertat goins over these 


eame mountains today cannot fall to be forcibly impressed by 


}the rich promise of fulfillment of the rolling and level farm 


lands of Ohio, Indiana, Illinoiec, Wisconsin and Michigan. Be- 
cauce of the prdémice of the climate, the coil and the topography 
of that wide area which now conetitutes thora five ¢tatec, the 
lineal ancestore of many of us were impelled to face and to eur- 


mount il] the difficulties of mountains, wilderness and Inditans 


in order that they might insure to themeelvee and their posterity 


not only a heritage of just government, but alco that ageurance 
of materdal well being that ic derived primartly from the possecee 
ion of a productive portion of the Good Xarth. 

The hietorical element of thie genealogical background that 
we are talkinz about te concerned first of all with the distribu- 
tion of land. Did John Smith buy his lund from the Government 
or wae it given to hin or did he juet ‘take up" land? Now did 


he pay for it? Tow did he set to 1t? And from where did he 
come ? 


SS or 

we have under conetderation the states of Kentucky ond In- 
diana. These two may be said to be fairly typical of the Old 
Southwest and the Old Worthwest in eo far As the early land 
tenures are concerned. (he Winning of the Wweet V.I,pe2s). 
Theodore Roosevelt hae eaid "The way in which the southern part 
-of our weetern country - that ts all the lund south of the Ohio 
and from thence to the Rio Grande snd the Pacific ~- wae won and 
eéttled, stande quite alone. The rezion north of it wae filled 
up in a very different manner. The Southweet x x x xX was won 
by the people ucting as individuals or ae groupe of individuals 
who hewed out their own fortunes in advance oO: any governmental 
-actione Qn the other hand the Northwest, speaking broadly, was 
acquired by the Government, the cettlere merely taking possee- 
efon of what the whole country guaranteed theme" 

With the eingbe exception of Vincennes, wnich I chall con- 
sider later, the whole State of Kentucky was eettled before any 
part os Indiana was opened to settlement. 

(Fileon Club Publication No.¢g4). The boundaries of Kentucky 
were fixed by the charter of Virginia 1 1609. Later the par- 
allel 26°20" was established ‘ae the eouthern boundary, thea 


Miseiseippi River the weetern and the Ohio River the northern 


boundary. 

In 1768 Virzinia bought from the Six Natione of Indisane 
apeembled at Fort Stanwix, H.¥.,all of what later constituted 
her rizhte to weetern lande. True,ghe had to fiznt other In- 
( diane to keep thoce rights, but the Treaty of Ft.Stanwix marks 


oF he 
the earliest milestone in the cettlement of Kentucky. In i772 5 
Fincastle County, Virginia, wae erected out of part of Botetcourt 
County. In 1777, tne weetern part of Fincaetle wae cut off to... 
form Kentucky County, Virginia. This county conetituted,prac- 
tically, what is today the State of Kentucky. After 1777 Land 
grants appear as in Kentucky County, Virginia. 

(Filson Club Publication No.1Z). In 1774 Col. Richard Wendereon 
and Co. had purchaged from the Indiane isand lyins between the 


Cumberland and the Kentucky rivere and extendins to the Ohio. 


fThie treaty wae made at Fort watauga on the iioleton River and 


was laizely due to the efrorte of Daniel Boone. In order to fa- 
cflitate the traneportution of settlers from the older part of 
Virginia and from Tenneceee aud the Carolinas it wae nececeary 

to have a road of some kind, or at least to predetermine, ae far 
ag porcible a route of travel throuzh the vast, unbroken and 
Indian infeeted wilderness. with this and in view the Uender- 
eon Company employed Daniel Boone "to mark out a road frou Ft. 
Watauga, through Cumberland Gap to the center of ‘he newly pur- 
chased territory" (Filson Club Publication No.w1l?Z) which wae 
called Pennsylvania. 

Before this (there ig alwnye a before-thic even if we go 
back to Genesis, before which there was Nothin), before this 
there were Indian traile which followed the nathe made by ani- 
male in their jueet cf paeturage and calt. rollowing theee 
traile James Uarrod (Harwood) in 1774 (ilulbert V.9,pe20) led 


21 bold pioneere into wnat is now the heart of the Blue Graée 


ra 


a6 a 
rezion of Kentucky. There he establiched the settlement named 
YWarrod'e Town, later Harrodsburg. fThic hae been called "The 
Jamectown of the West". While living here George Rogers Clark 
conceived the idea of the copquest which bae euch far reacning 
reeults. It wae from thie immediate cection that he chose the 
officers who accompanied him on thie expedition. The State of 
Kentucky has built a replica of the original fort, surrounded 
by its stockade twelve feet high, and cheltering inside the 
loz cabine furniched with crude furniture, where one may eee 
today the historically interesting satting of the cocial and 
economic life of those firet foundere of our western civilization. 
Meanwhile (almost simultaneously) Boone had"mivked out" 
hic road throush Cumberland Gap, then vin Warrtoré'’ Path, on 
to fockcastle Creek wd to Boonsborouzh on the Kentucky River 
‘where a fort wae built in 1775 (rilson Club Publication No.13. 
Also L.P.Summers p.278)-. 
Boone was e00n followed by Col.Benjamin Lozan who charted 
a route throuzh Cumberland Gap to Crab Orchard and Danville 
and built Ft. Login which was one mile west of Stunfrord, the 
precent county seat of Lincoln County. 
These three torts, Harrodsburg, ¥t.eLozan and Boonsboroush, 
were all important etations in the early days of weetern ml- 
gration. It wae becauee of the protection wiich these little 
stockade refuzes gave that the cettliuents of Lexinzton,Birde- 
town, Loutleville, Danville and many others pecane poceible. 


Both Boone's sand Lozan'¢e ; sutes were callei Wilderness Howl. 


' 
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| In hig monozranh on the Wilderneee Road in that fsecinating 

peries on"Hictoric Highways of America," by DreArcher butler 
Hulbert, the author saye "Taking everything into consideration, 

mo distinct movement of population in America, before or elnce, 
ean compare in magnitude with the buret of immigration through 
icumb er lana Gap between 1776 and 1790. x x x x Between 1790 and 
1800 the population of Kentucky jumped from 70,000 to £20,000". 
mie unprecedented movenent was the direct consequence of the 
Treaty of Ft. Stanwix and the marking out of Boone's road. 

(John H4leon'e History of Ky.,1784). Another important immizra- 
ition koute was from Philadelphia via Lancaster, Martinsburg, Win- 
cheeter and Staunton to join the Eoone rond on the Holston River. 
Two early itineraries (Hulbert V.6 p.l2%) of there roads give the 


dietances from Pniladelphia to the Palle of the Ohio (houleville) 
as 8626 miles; and from Ifanover, Virginia, to Herrodsburg ae 555 
milege. Many volumes have been written on these and other early 
routes of migration. There were the National Road, Hraddock'te 
Road, aane's Trice, Yorbes Roud. Over any of these your ancestore 
may heve found thelr way from “ist to weet. 

One gets a picture of the difficulties of travel over theee 
early hizhwayse by the following extract from the dtary Kept by 


one William Calk who made the journey over the wWildernecs oad 


I 
in 1775. (Filecon Club Publication No.2). "I turned my horee to 
drive before me and he got ecared ran away threw down the exnddel 
Bage and broke three of our powder gourds and Abrame beast buret 


open a wallet of corn and lost 9 300d deal «and made a turrable 


eo 
flustration amonz the reagst of the horees. brake'e mair pan against 
a sapling and noct it down we catched them 21] azain inj went on 

and lodged at John Duncan's." 

And who were thece valiant ‘pioneere who went on anc kept going 

on and on throush the wildernees? 

(Winnings of the Weet V.II p.lis) To quote Theodore Roosevelt azain, 
"Up from 1783 the Kentucky famtzrants came trom the backwoode of 
Pennsylvania, iiaryland, Virginia and horth Carolina and were almost 
precicely the came character as tnose that went to Tennessee. K x xX 
At the close os the hevolutionary War enneesee and Kentucky were 
almoct alike in population. But after that time the population of 
Kentucky rapidly grew varied and the great immiantion of upper 
clase Virginians gave it a peculia: stamp of its own." 
(Old Virginia and her Neighbors V.2 p.394). On the same enbject 
John fisk, in spsakinz of the Scotch-Irish (1.e.,those Scotch who 
had lived tn Ireland not more thin three generxtions) says "Between 
1730 and 177, I think it probable that at leaet halv a million 


4 


souls were transferred from Uleter to the American Colonies, making 
not less than one elxth part of our population at the tine of the 
Revolution. x x x x Those who went te Pennsylvania recetved szrante 
of land in the wartern mountain rezion. The policy of tha Govern- 
ment wae to interpore them az a buffer between the exnandins colony 
and the Indian frontier. Once planted in the Allesheny rezion, 
they spread rapidly and in large numbers toward tne southwest alonz 


the Bountain country through the Shenandoan Valley and into the 


Carolinas. At a later time they formed almoct the entire popula- 


a: ae 
tion of Weet Virginia and they were the men who chiefly built 
up the commonwealths of Kentucky and Tennescee. Amons these 
Scotch-Irish were the Breckinridges, Alexanders, Lewleec,Prectone, 
Campbells, Pickenees, Stuarts, NeDowels, Johnstons and Rutledge; 
Richard Montzomery, Anthony Wayne, Daniel Boone, James Réberteon, 
George Kogere Clark, Andrew Jackcon, Thomae Benton,Samuel Houston, 
John Caldwell Calhoun, Stonewall Juckeon. It wae chiefly scotch- 
Irich troops that won the pivotal battle of King's Mountain, that 
cruched the Indiane of Alabama, and overthrew wellinzton's vet- 
erane of the Spanien Penineula in that brief but acute azony 
at New Orleane”. 

From & very early period it had been the policy of Virzinta 
to reward her men who performed military cervices by giving 
them larze grants of land. This was done by the procese of 
{fesuing warrante upon the authority of which a militia-man, or 
ex-ilittaman, would take poeseseion of land wherever he found 
come to hie liking that wae not alrendy pre-empted by feome 
one else. Such land was called Bounty Lind. This practice 
wae not Gonducive to clearnecs of title and led, in tima to 
come, to endless disputes. The firet land occupied under this 
eyetem was alonz the rivere und the Parcels taiken up were far 
larger than one eettler could cultivate. Thus were founded 
euch large estates that elave labor becsme apnarently a neces- 
sity. 

The records of the early land zrante in Kentucky are to be 


found in the worke of Willard & Jilleon, vublighed by the Filson 


Prins ho ee 
Club of Louleville, Ky. (No.¢3,Ky.hand Grante,1782-1924 and Re- 
corde from State Lind Office at Frankfort,Ky., Vae Land Grants 
1762-1792). efore 1782 recorde are in Richmond, Va. 
A record of many land title disputee is to be found in 
Litell's Statutes of Kentucky, to which there le nublished in 
a separate volume a genealozical index by W.T.Smith. 

After all, the Treaty of Ft.Stanwix wat only another treaty 
with the Indians. It did not carry much weizht in the courts 
of lurope. Novever, ac early as 1768 the Britten had succeeded 

in taking away from the #rench the whole of the Ohlo Valley 
which up to that time the latter had hald by virtue of the 
leaden plates ov Celeron de Bienville. by the proclanation of 
3762 the British Colonial Secretary gave to Virginia all of 
the land eouth of the Ohio River and on to the Tennessee River. 
At the game time this eame Colonial Secretary proclaimed that 
there wate to be no white eettlemente north of the Ohio. The 
extremely naive reason given for thic uxace was that the mother 
country wiched to curb the "rovinz disnogition”™ of the colo+ 
nists, especiaily the Virginixne. The resl reason was that 
the mother country wighed to preserve the fur trade for the 
benefit of the home treseury. The consequence of this policy 
was that from 1756 to 1785 the Chto River wie the weetern 
voundury of the colontes. The north bank was called the 
"Indian cide" which wae forbidden to wiite settlers while Vir- 
Zinia and Kentucky were beings populated by tense of thoucnunde. 
The colony of Virginia claimed land extendins as far weet 


as the lileslecippi. by reaco of this clain, in 1778,Governor 


ee i ee 
‘Patrick Uenry authorized Georze Rogere Clark to cavture from the 
Britieh the forts at Kuiskaekia and Vincennes. The events of 
this campatzn and its ultimate resulte form one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the whole saza of the beginnings of this 
Nation. In a letter to George hogers Clark written July 2,1783, 
by Governor benjamin isrricon of Virginia, he caid: "Before I 
take leiuve of you I feel myeelf called unon in the most forcible 
manner to return to you my thanke and thore of my council for 
the very great and sinzular vervicee you hive rendered your 
country in wresting eo great und valuable a territory out of the 
hands of the Britich enemy, repellinz the attacks of their envage 
alliee and carrying on eucceesful war in the hesrt of their 
country." 

The country in fact captured by George Nozsere Clark comprised 
all of what now constitutee the states of Ohio, Indiane, ILlinots, 


Wiecensin and liichigan. it the close ov the Revolution, Great 
Britain recognize’ tne clain of the United States to this vast 

area and the federal Government conetituted therefrom the lorth- 
west Territory. Juriediction over thie Territory was vested in 


a Governor and four judgee wno held court in different peer 


at different tines. vhor “Ly after thie setablishment became 
effective, all of the cider colonies ceded to the federal Gov- 


ernuent their rishts to lands snd juriediction in thi* Territory 
with three exceptione: i.e., the western Reserve, held by Connect-~ 
icut; the Clark Grant, neld to satiefy land warrants of Georze 


Rogers Cier*’ and nile officers and the Virzinia Military Distriet, 


held by Virginia to ineure to her soldiere river bottom land 
north of the Ohio in cate that south was not enough to supply 
the demand (Bond). 

Thus it becomes evident that the land of the Northwast Terri- 
tory became available for ctstribution directly by the Federal 
Government. This was an entirely different situation from what 

had previously extsted when the separate colontes hid given grante. 

In colomial times it had been the policy of the Briti¢gh Gove 

ernment to use the public landr vrimartly to replenieh the public 
treasury. With thie and in view large grante had been gold 4o 
companies or individuals who, in turn, reeold 14 to prospective 
eettlers. When the hNorthweet Verritory became eviilable for 
dietribution, our own rederal Government bezan by following thie 
game policy. Onio was the firet State to be cet un in the new 
Perritorys Very coon it Lecane apparent that, although the 
company plan did bring in ready cach. it did not satisfy the need 
of brinzing into the wilderness actusl gettlere and homemakers. 
Besides it led to interminable confusion of lind titles. \ea 
congceyuence of the experience thus gained Consress pissed the 
Land Ordinance of 1785 which wae the baste of Puture lani die- 
tribution. Thig wag volilowed by otner ordinances 1s thetr 

need became obvious and by 1800 a syetem had been worked out 

whereby the lani was eurveyed and divided into sections, tovnehips 
and ranges of 640,160, and 80 acres, reenectively. Theee 
parcels were cold at auction with a mininun nrice,to bazin with, 


of one dollar in acre. This price was payable in either 


Continental Certificates or in military warrante. 

To the actual settler this last provision was a very great 
boone But it eonn led to moet undeeirsble epeculation on the 
part of agente who bousnt up these certificates and warrants 
and by this meang vousght barge holdings of choice lande which 
they resold to actual settlere at a wuch higher ptice. Be~ 
cause of thie practice the genealogict must beware of depending 

too implicitly on a land title in tracing a man's iwovements. 

One must be sure that the man himcelf bousht land for which he 
held a warrant. The fact that John Smith held a warrant for 
a curvey of a certain pisce of land ae not proof by any means 
that he ever caw that Lund, much lese that he ever occunied it, 
aven though the land was purchased by virtue ov that warrnnt. 

The Land Ordinance of 1787 pledged that there ehould be 
made from the Northwest Territory not fewer than three nor more 
than five states and that there ehould not ba slavery in any 
og these states. 

On duly 4, 1800, Indiana was cot off ae 4 eeparnte State. 
At that time it included Tllinoie, Michiwan and Wieconsin. In 
1805 Nichtzan war set off und in 1809 Tllinotle snd Wieconein. 
Thieé left Indiana ar it now is except for the gore in the couth- 
east corner. when the horthwect Territory wae firet divided, 
Ohio was bounded on the west by a line etarting at a point op- 
posite the mouth of the Kentucky River, running thence to Ft. 
Recovery and from there due north to the Canadian line. This 


boundary was called the Old Indinn boundary becauce It had been 


aa es 

determined at the treaty of Greenville with the Indiane. mn 
1802 the etartins point oj thie line was shifted to the mouth 
of the ‘lami fiilver thus moving the eastern boundary of Indiana 
farther weet and addinz to the zore. fhe records of orizinal 
land purchaces in thie gore are to be found in the Cincinnati 
land office and not in the Jefrereonville office as mizht be eax-~ 

pected. All records of original land purchases are now in the 
U.S. Land Office tut the books there aré sepirate for the dif- 
ferent orizinal offices. 

In 1800 the nopulation of what now conetitutes Indiana wae 
5,641. At the came time that of Kentucky was 220,955. In 
1610 Indiana had increased to 24,520. From 1810 to 1820 4t 
increased to 147,178, an increase of 500%. In the next ten 

years it increased 122%. From 1920 to 1840 the population of 
Indiana doubled. 

The zenerloziet's intereet fe primarily in findinze out whe 
these people were who evwarmed over the mountaing ind down the 
etreaus in search ot fertile tielus. They vere Scotch-Irieh 
from Virginia via Kentucky; they vere Germans from Pennsylvania 
who came either “over the mountaine" through Fte Cumberland or 
they came through Pittsburgh and down the Onio on keel boate 
they were French from Canada and later they were “u2zlishn from 
the New \nealand etateec. 

Yowaver tntereeting theese group movements may be (and they 
are intensely co when traced to their sourcs) if one te seeking 


a particular individual or family he wuect 40 to more datnailed 


- 15 - 
eources of information. Uometimes their vources may be found 
in the social institutions these aiverse elements of colontza~ 
tion brought with then. The $cotch-Trieh were Preebyterisans; 
ae Germane were Lutherans: the French Caneadiane were Catholic. 
However at a very early date the Bantist denomination gained a 
etronz foothold in Kentucky and the Methodiete were equally 
dominate in Indiana. The church records of none of theee Pro- 
testant Zroups can be depended upon for very much aid to the 
zenealogicet. Necords may have been kept by come preacher here 
and there but the church as a whole did not emphucize the prace 
tice. The Catholic recorde are more systematic. Those at 
Vincennee begin with Anril cl, 1749. 1825754 
The early newepapers do, however, afford a plentiful sup- 

ply of information stout the cocial life of the communities 
which they servede he ftrst paper (Pa.Naz.of list.é& biog .V.64,pe 
416) published in the West was the Kentucky Gasette, exstablished 


at Lexington in 1787. Ther 


oO 


are many notices and newe items 
in the old papere that contain information or keen interest 
to the genealogzict. 

Jnder the rule of the Governor and Judgee in the Nortnavesct 
Territory the marriage law (Law8 Of Ind.Territory 1801-1809) 
require! the bans to be #UKXLaHK read fifteen daya before the 
eeremony which wae performed by elther a minicter or a judzee 
The bitdszroom nust have attained the miture aze of seventeen 
years and the bride fourteen. In cage they were minora their 


patents’ coneent had to be wiven. 


~ 16 - } 

After Indiana wae establiched age a Territory a licence 
became necesearye bivorce laws were enacted ag early as 1808. 
In the Indiana Register April 2, 1624, we find the follow4inzg 

motice: “Attention. All Persons are hereby forbid trueting 
“or hurboring my wife, Ruth Byers, late Ruth Martin, who has 
left my bed and board without any cauce or provocation. 
Samuel Byers". Divorces were aléo grainted by epecial act of 
the Legislature. 

from the Ventucky Gazette of Jan. 21, 1792, we take the 

interesting newe: “A lsjze company will cturt from Crab Orchard 
early on the mornins of the end inst. thro' the Wildernese. 

It is expected all will meet well armed. On the game day a 
company will etart from Stevens Station on Paint Lick Creek 
which will be 15 or 20 mi. nearer Lexinzton to Colinges 
Station on Keck Castle than by Crab Orchard”. 

The complicatione of a land title may be Judged by the 
rollowinz from the Kentucky Herald March lz, 1799: "For sale, 
1000 acres of tillitary Inand. On Pond River, enterad and 
eurveyed tn the name of John Cobbs, and patented in the name 
of Peter Smith, on which John Knight now lives. foie tract 
will be cola for cash, or 2004 lund Northwest of the Ohio, 

For terme apply to Benjamin Stout at Lexinston, or to Peter 
Smith near Columbia, Northwest Territory." 

As early as 1792 mail routes (Bond p.278) were established 
from the Mast to the Vest. One of these was from Philadelphia 


through Bedford to Pittsburzh and the otaer from Richmond via 


oh 

the Wilderness Road. Vhe early newspapars contain long lists 
of letters remaining unclaimed in the local poet offices. One 
wonders whether the pereon addreesed had moved or whether he 
thouzht the letter wie not worth the poetazge he would have to 
pay to get it out of the poet office. 

Strange ae it may seen, there wag no law in Indiana which 
required a civil record of a birth prior to 1881. At that time 
a jaw was paesed requiring euch a record io be kept by the 

county Board of Nenlth. Sdnce 1907 the State board of Wealth 

keeps birth records. Limited mortality etatistics are avatlable 
after 1650. Whnese are available in the Siate Library at Tr- 
dianapolis. 

In Thndiava there were at least three communities which hold 
especial interest to the genealoszist. na Ecttlement Firet 
named New Switzerland, now Vevay, switzerland County, wags founded 
by John James Dusour and hie azsotiates, donn Francis de 
Siebenthal, Jean Jariiel Morerod, J.Phillin battens, Daniel 
Dufour Blane and John rrancte Dufour. A complete hietory of 
thie eettlement ie to be found in"fhe Yistory of the Swiss 
Settlement in Indiana” by Perret Dufour, putvliehed by the Tndiana 
Historical Society. Also dor the genealosical material on 


eoutheastern cecttion of the stite 


ie) 


this and other purte of ih 
T refer you to «4 Tiltgstort of Dearborn, Ohio aid Switzerland Coune 
¥ 9 
tiles, Indlana, prubliched in 1885 by Weakley, fHurraman an4 Co. 
’ » | yo ry 
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Chicago. There Le a copy of this work in the D.A.R. Library. 


or 1a 
AK second very interesting commanity of Indiana ie New Usrmony. 
This was firet a ¢O,000 acre tract of land bousht by George Rapp 
of Penneylvania whereon he located a religioue couminity. Later 
this whole establishment wae eold to Pobert Oven. Under Owente 
most able leadership New Uarmony prospered fbr ceveral generatione 
as a communietic, or at least a co-operative cettlement. % WAS 
made up mostly of welsh and Snglich who nave left their ark of 4 
high order of intellect on the whole State oz Indiana to thie day. 
Owen wae one of the framere of the conetituttion of Indiana which 
wae one of the earliest stutes to recognize the eyual property 
rishnte of women. The State fe now reeloiins eome of the orizinal 
buildings of this.settlement to be preserved us an historical mon~ 
ument. 
Perhave the wost interesting eettloment in Indiana is the 

first one,- Vincennes. Oriszinully thie wae merely a post for 

fur traders from Canidae But grudually the french wen elther 
brousht thelr women from Canada or vook unto theneelves Indian 
Wivese First they gave allegiance to the ins ci France. Then 
quite easily and gracefully they eoiftsd to British rule. ahd, 


“ 


when Georze Rogers Clark came with bie bedraggled arny, they 


were willing to recognige hie authority. After the Revolution 
they ware equally complacent in accepting ihe new Republic. ALL 


they asked was to ba allowed to work out their own vrotlems in 
their own way, wrestling with the wildernees ana the Indians 

as they had been doinz to their own eaticfiction. But the Land 
Ordinances of the new Conzrere did not make any allowance 


Pay 
Or 


people who were coneidered mere squatters. The hietory of their 


strucszle with Congrece 
havin to pay vor the 


local history. The records 


the annale of Conzres 


first Congreve. Tnace 


the genealogist's mill. 


by individuals and 


cided to confirg all 


thelr land titles confirmed without 
a moet interesting chapter in 
thie etruzzle are to be found in 
particularly the third session of the 
contain a vast deal of wrist for 
are petitions und memortale signed 
zvoups of individuals. Finally Conzgrses de- 


to land in this district without 


Gost to the squntter, providing he or his heire could prove that 


he had actuaily occupied the land prior to 1782. Thic necexccitated 
the investigation of 


in 1790, Winthrop Sargent, 


ritory, made a report 


each case sepirately. In thie connection, 
actinz Governor of the Nortnwest Ter- 


to Conzgrecs embodyins the names of all the 


heids of families who had oceupted and invoroved their Land hefore 
] ry 


~ 


178. fhis liet containe 14. names, as Sollowe: 


Joseph Andrez 
Louts Alare 
Frincote Broutllet 
Vital Boucher 
Francis Baroy,dr. 
varie the widow of 
Lovis 'oyer 

John baptiste binette 
Amable Baulon 
Cnuirles jjonneau 
Charles Bergand 
Michel Bordelesa 
Niclaus Baillarion 
Wichel Brouillet 


Pransolse Bogeeron 
‘yancole Laroye, Sen. 
Antoine ordeleau,ven. 

Louts Lroutllet 
Louis Soyer, Junr. 
John baptiete Cardinal 
Francots Coder 
Plerre Cornicyer 
Joeenb Chabot 
Antoine Caty 
Francofle Connagnot 
Jacque Cardinal 
Joseph Chartier 
John Charnentlar 
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Louis Coder John Baptlete ilanzen 
Jacob Charbonneau Plerre Mallette 
Tierre Cartier, den. Antoine ivnallette 
Antoine Drouette’—~~-Mogee Carter Andrez Monplesir 
John Baptist Dubole Loufs Meteyer 
John Baptiete Duchesne Francote Minte 
Charles Dellle John Baptiste Milliset 
Charles Deligele Nicciaue Mayot 
Pierre Daigneau Froncols Mallet 
Antoinsa Danys Joeeph hitehel 
Louis De “laureler Antoine Sarter 
Jean Bapticte delaureter frederick Mahl 
Honnorez banye Joseph Mallette 
Charles Dudevoir John Baptiste lois 
VAmable Dellele Michael Neau 
v'idaque Denye John Bantiets Ouijette 
, doseph Ducharme Joseph Perodean 
Bonaventure Derogier Guillaume Payes 
Niclaus Ditard Plerre Perrat 
afrancots Derauce Amable Perron 
“ Touis “line Pierre Guenez, Sen. 
Gece ors Flamelin Jean Baptiate St.Marie Nacine 
‘Sean baptiste Joyale Plerre Kenzes 
ih Paul Gamelin Francois Racine 
‘Charles Guielle Pierre Andreg Racine 
Tousaint Gcaer Louis Revalet 
Antoine Gamelin Louis Rovesiault 
Plerre Gamelin goceph Raux 
_ Amable Gaurguipis Joseph Steliarie 
| Alexis Astruse Jalltonots Joueph cabolle 
| Plerre Gilbert John Baptiste t “4, 4ubin 
_ Johu Baptists Warpia Mtienne St.lMarte 
fJoseph Hunot, en. francoie Turpin 
| Etienne Jaques Freneie Trudet 
Rdward Johneton Joseph Tou.sas 
‘Jaque Latrinouille John Bantilete Tougas 
'Proncois Lognon Seaneois VYuchsttea 
.Jogeph Lovnon Jean Tinptiete Vaudrye 
Jagues Lacroix Jean Baptiste Vaudrye,dr. 
‘Pierre Lavorerct Francots Vizo 
‘Antony Luneford Alexander Vali 
‘Charles Lanzuedoc Antoine cere 
‘Jaque Lamotte Jean Bantiete Vilyay 
Andres Languedoc Nicolaus Charpard 
Renez Lunzlois Anzgelique,the widow of 
Joseph Lavrond Etienne Pnhillibert 
Louie Laderoute Mary foutes, the widow of 
Francois Lanyuedos Wichoiaus Daprot 
Louie La ware Falicitie,tae widow of 


Francotle Ppettier 


» 
aol 


Loutca, widow of 

Andre Pettter 

Angelic, widow of 

Francois Lasinet 

Marie, widow of 

Nicolaus Cardinal 

Susanne, widow oF 

Pierre Coder 

Marian, widow or 

Louis Denorgon 

Marie, widow of 

Toussaint Denorzon 

Veroniyjue, widow of 

Gilliome Daperon 
Francoise, widow of 

Ambrogee Dagenet 

Gennevieyo, widow of 

Tierre orimare 

Ann, widow of 

wogee Henry 

Catarin, widow of 

John Baptiste Larontaine 

Maudelin, widow of 

St. Jean Lagarde 

Veronie, widow of 

Gabriel Legrand 

Warie Louise, wid 

John Phillip Mari 

Louisa, widow of 
Antoine Lefevre 
Cutrine, widow of 

Amable Lardotse 

faaudelin, widow of 

Joseph Stone 

Genevieve,wifea of 

Lovéph Labuieestere (The 
hugvand desertai) 

Renes Godere,dit Pamiah Agate, 
widow of Amable Dunsay 


oe 

Accompanying tunis liet there are detailed reporte telling who 
was whose nefizhbore For example: 

"ror Joceph La buesere, #¢le A piece of land one arpent in 
breadth from the hilts to the iilesissippi in the Prairie du Pont, 
between L'Auwbert and Peltier. ee A piece oy land one arpent 
4n breadth and the same in length joining Charmaond on the northeast 
and Courville on couthwest”. 

Or euch a trazic suggestion eo placidly put se this: 

"Philip Engal. #1. Four nundred acres of land at the 
place called Sugar Loaf whereon he had made an establichnent but 
was interrupted by the eavages before 178%." ~ 

The recorde ot the State Department on Public Lands have 
been edited by Clarence “diwin Carter and volumas 3 and 9 of 
this ceries cover Indiana Territory. 

TI am informed by the Director of the Indiana State Library 
that there are in thet Library histories of every county in the 
State. This library aleo hie indezad the U.S. Cen#ue records 
of Indiana for 1620 and 18720. It ig also compiling mortality 
recorde and this material iz being agsembled by counties are- 
ranged alvhabetic2lly. Tris index has been completed throush 
Gibson County. 

There ie a Genealozical Section in the State TAbrary where 
one may consult a large und constantly increasinz collection of 
valuable material. 


Alwaye, of course, there are the county court records. In 


“ay 


- 25 = 
Indiana theses hnuve been Kept more or leeg carefully in different 
countiec. Avout two thirde of the counties have County Wistor~- 
ical Societies which may give agceietance to the genealogist. 
From the foregoing remarke it becomes evident that any at- 
tempt to identify an individual who went weet fin the Lezimnine 
of the nineteenth century muet be pursued with patience and 4dn- 
tellizence iz an accurate rerult ie to be obtained. Thore men 
who went over the mountatns and down the etreiume in eearch of 
fertile fields were not much concerned with keeping records for 
“posterity. One elight clew that may help to deterinine hig 
fdentity le to be found in a etudy of the origin of nanec. ira 
he ice a Campbell or a McMullen or a Slen he very nrobably came 
from Virginia via Kentucky. If he tg a Rechner or & Protzisan 
or a Lostutter, ne even more probably crime rom Penneylvania. 


Tf he fs a Dufour or a Dupras or a Siebenihal he wit] helonz in 


the Swics settlement. If he fe a Mellette, 2 Layzenedoe or a 
Gamelin, he belonzse in the Vincennes District. Noweyer, tnte 


key does not unlock 211 doors. In that lone list of 143 
names of heade of families in Jincennee in 1782 practically every 
nine is obviously French or & liters] translation from French 


(as Joseph Stone, very proLably a cloce relative of the fantly 


named Perron). There ig one name, however, that etande out 
in bold relief. In Vincennes in 1786 there lived one Mores 
Tenrye Obviously Moses was in the wronz pew. Tt would be a 


nice job for a genealogist to find out who he was and just now 


4 


he happened to be thers at that time. 


mee 
Kentucky admitted to the Union in 1792. Indiana admitted 
to the Union in 1816. 
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